THE  REIGN   OF  STEPHEN.

THE veneration which people are supposed naturally to
pay to a right line, and a lawful title in their kings,
must be upheld by a long uninterrupted succession, other-
wise it quickly loses opinion, upon which the strength of it,
although not the justice, is entirely founded: and where
breaches have been already made in the lineal descent,
there is little security in a good title (though confirmed by
promises and oaths) where the lawful heir is absent, and a
popular aspiring pretender near at hand. This, I think,
may pass for a maxim, if any consequences drawn from
history can pretend to be called so, having been verified
successively three times in this kingdom, I mean by the
two preceding kings, and by the prince whose reign we are
now writing. Neither can this observation be justly con-
trolled by any instances brought of future princes, who
being absent at their predecessor's death, have peaceably
succeeded, the circumstances being very different in every
case, either by the weakness or justice of pretenders, or else
by the long establishment of lineal succession.

Stephen Earl of Boulogne, whose descent
1135- hath been already shewn in'the foregoing reign,
was the second of three brothers, whereof the
eldest was Theobald Earl of Blois, a sovereign prince, and
Henry the youngest was Bishop of Winchester, and the
Pope's legate in England. At the time of King Henry's
death, his daughter the Empress was with her husband the
Earl of Anjou, a grave and cautious prince, altogether
unqualified for sudden enterprises: but Earl Stephen, who
had attended the King in his last expedition, made so great
dispatch for England,1 that the council had not time to

1 Stephen was at Boulogne when he received the news of Henry's
death.    [D. S.]
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